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sook him, and from the prison house in advei'sity as from the 
counting-house in prosperity, he sent familiar notes filled with 
amusing and sprightly expressions ; but his sarcasm and invec- 
tive were as sharp and severe as his benevolence and kindness 
were unbounded. In all his misfortunes he seldom uttered a 
complaint, placing them where they justly belonged — to his 
ambition for accumulating wealth. None of the many worthies 
of the Eevolution stood higher in the esteem or approached 
nearer to the heart of Washington than Robert Morris. The 
pater patriot's adopted son, George Washington Parke Custis, 
says, " If I am asked — ' And did not Washington unbend and 
admit to familiarity and social friendship some one person to 
whom age and long and interesting associations gave peculiar 
privilege, the privilege of the heart V — I answer that favored 
individual was Robert Morris." In the fall of 1798, when 
Washington repaired to Philadelphia to superintend the or- 
ganization of his last army, called together on the apprehension 
of war with France, "he paid his first visit to the prison 
house of Robert Morris. The old man wrung the hand of the 
Chief in silence, while his tearful eye gave the welcome to 
such a home." Well may we repeat Whittier's words : — 

"What has the gray haired prisoner done ? 
Has murder stained his hands with gore ? 
Not so ; his crime 's a fouler one : 
God made the old man poor." 

C. H. H. 
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This man's life-work was so inconspicuous, that his name 
would now be wholly forgotten, but for one thing — he signed 
the Declaration of Independence. Yet his life was a most 
useful and worthy one. It was a good and profitable voyage, 
though it left no phosphorescent splendors in its wake. 
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A sketch of Francis Lightfoot Lee can be useful for but 
one purpose, as showing what sort of material was used in 
the construction of congressmen in his day ; since to sketch 
him is to sketch the average congressman of his time. 

He came of an old and excellent family ; a family which 
had borne an unsullied name, and held honorable place on 
both sides of the water ; a family with a reputation to pre- 
serve and traditions to perpetuate ; a family which could not 
afford to soil itself with political trickery, or do base things 
for party or for hire ; a family wdiich was able to shed as 
much honor upon official station as it received from it. 

He dealt in no shams ; he had no ostentations of dress or 
equipage ; for he was, as one may say, inured to wealth. He 
had always been used to it. His own ample means were in- 
herited. He was educated. He was more than that — he w T as 
finely cultivated. He loved books ; he had a good library, 
and no place had so great a charm for him as that. The old 
Virginian mansion which was his home was also the home 
of that old-time Virginian hospitality which hoary men still 
hold in mellow memory. Over their port and walnuts he 
and his friends of the gentry discussed a literature which is 
dead and forgotten now, and political matters which were 
drowsy with the absence of corruption and " investigations." 
Sundays he and they drove to church in their lumbering 
coaches, with a due degree of grave and seemly pomp. "Week- 
days they inspected their domains, ordered their affairs, at- 
tended to the needs of their dependents, consulted with their 
overseers and tenants, busied themselves with active benevo- 
lences. They were justices of the peace, and performed their 
unpaid duties with arduous and honest diligence, and with 
serene, unhampered impartiality toward a society to which 
they were not beholden for their official stations. In short, 
Francis Lightfoot Lee was a gentleman — a word which 
meant a great deal in his day, though it means nothing what- 
ever in ours. 

Mr. Lee denied himself with no juggling, or wire-pulling, 
or begging, to acquire a place in the provincial legislature, 
but went thither when he was called, and went reluctantly. 
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He wrought there industriously during four years, never seek- 
ing his own ends, but only the public's. His course was 
purity itself, and he retired unblemished when his work was 
done. He retired gladly, and sought his home and its supe- 
rior allurements. No one dreamed of such a thing as " inves- 
tigating" him. 

Immediately the people called him again — this time to a 
seat in the Continental Congress. He accepted this unsought 
office from a sense of duty only, and during four of the dark- 
est years of the Revolution he labored with all his might for 
his country's best behests. He did no brilliant things, he 
made no brilliant speeches ; but the enduring strength of his 
patriotism was manifest, his fearlessness in confronting 
perilous duties and compassing them was patent to all, the 
purity of his motives was unquestioned, his unpurchasable 
honor and uprightness were unchallenged. His good work 
finished, he hurried back to the priceless charms of his home 
once more, and begged hard to be allowed to spend the rest 
of his days in the retirement and repose which his faithful 
labors had so fairly earned ; but this could not be , he was 
solicited to enter the State Legislature ; he was needed there ; 
he was a good citizen, a citizen of the best and highest type, 
and so he put self aside and answered to the call. He served 
the State with his accustomed fidelity, and when at last his 
public career was ended, he retired honored of all, applauded 
by all, unaccused, unsmirched, utterly stainless. 

This is a picture of the average, the usual Congressman of 
Francis Lightfoot Lee's time, and it is vividly suggestive of 
what that people must have been that preferred such men. 
Since then we have Progressed one hundred years. Let us 
gravely try to conceive how isolated, how companionless, 
how lonesome, such a public servant as this would be in 
"Washington to-day. 

Note.— The subject of this sketch was born on the fourteenth day of 
October, 1734, and died in April, 1797.— Ed. 
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